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be a better understanding of Lincoln and his policies in the summer 
and fall of 1861. 

Perhaps the real contribution of this study is the presentation of the 
role played by capital, a point long ignored by historians. "The north- 
ern capitalist class aimed steadily at being non-sectional, and it made 
free use of the word national" (p. 5). "That great body of Northern 
capital which had dealings with the South was ready, as it always had 
been, to finance any scheme that Southern business desired," even the 
illegal reopening of the slave trade (p. 44). "In a word, a great por- 
tion of Northern capital had its heart where its investments were — in 
the South. ' ' Even these scanty citations suggest an influence which few 
students have tried to appraise. Under a proper study of these points 
the records of the stock market must become an important historical 
source. Mr. Stephenson successfully outlines developments in this field 
into the graft and profiteering of war time. 

If this little volume has convinced the reviewer of anything it is that 
the story of the civil war has not yet been adequately told. Mr. Stephen- 
son has done as much within the space offered him as many of his more 
ambitious predecessors ; that he has actually been able to make some con- 
tribution to the story indicates some of the limitations of previous studies. 
The volume throughout is suggestive and stimulating. 

Arthur C. Cole 

The port of New York. By Thomas E. Kush. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page and company, 1920. 361 p.) 

This book is a sketchy, popular account of the port of New York, by 
one who, as surveyor of the port, has had ample opportunity to become 
familiar with the practical problems connected with our greatest seaport. 
Although several chapters are devoted to things historical, the volume 
is not one that will be of much, if any, value to the serious student of 
history; but it is perhaps due the author to say that he had no thought 
of writing such a historical treatise. In the words of Mr. Eush himself, 
the main purpose of the book is "to make it easier for business men, of- 
ficials, teachers, and students to understand New York Harbour and to 
demand the utmost competence of New York as a port." 

The author seems interested chiefly in presenting an array of facts 
with argumentative comments to induce municipal, state, and federal 
authorities to do their duty in the development of the port. Referring 
to municipal politics, Mr. Rush laments that since the establishment of 
the greater city, "not a single platform as a pre-election programme has 
even promised or hinted at a progressive port policy." Even the best 
of reform mayors have failed to see the "port as a problem of the first 
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magnitude." Nor have state or federal governments, in the opinion of 
the author, shown a remotely intelligent appreciation of these responsi- 
bilities. The book contains several convenient statistics relating to cus- 
toms collections, exports, imports, the growth of our merchant marine, 
immigration, et cetera, 

C. H. Rammelkamp 

Plymouth and the pilgrims. By Arthur Lord. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin company, 1920. 178 p. $1.50) 

This volume contains three lectures delivered at Brown university in 
1920 by the president of the Pilgrim society, who has also served as the 
chairman of the Pilgrim tercentenary commission. 

Mr. Lord's attempt to place the pilgrims against a comprehensive 
new as well as old world background is wholly laudable. Unfortunately, 
in his first lecture upon "Plymouth before the pilgrims," which would 
almost justify the title "North America before the pilgrims," the author 
deals with material with which he is much less familiar than with the 
pilgrim story. The two other lectures deal with the pilgrims before, at, 
and after Plymouth. Here we have a condensed but illuminating ac- 
count of pilgrim history. This part of the volume has unity, is well 
proportioned, usually quotes good authorities for judgments expressed, 
but occasionally draws upon imagination to fill in the details of dra- 
matic pictures. The genesis of the independent movement in England is 
effectively presented. 

The volume is interestingly written. Some scholars will differ from 
the author's views upon such topics as the occasion for and the signific- 
ance of the Mayflower compact and the extent of the influence of the 
pilgrims upon the evolution of religious liberty. There are not infre- 
quent instances of the careless use of authorities. The volume is not 

indexed. 

George A. Wood 

In old Pennsylvania towns. By Anne Hollingsworth "Wharton. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 1920. 341 p. $5.00) 
In this very delightful volume the author of Through colonial doorways 
has woven into the story of a tour in Pennsylvania by motor and by train 
many bits of local history. The roads, old and new, the rivers, the inns, 
and the country places visited, all yield something for Miss "Wharton's 
facile pen ; but, as the title indicates, it is chiefly the older towns of the 
state — now indeed often very modern cities — with which the book has 
to do. Among the many towns included are Lancaster, York, Gettysburg, 
Chambersburg, Shippensburg, Carlisle, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Bedford 
Springs, Bellefonte, Sunbury, "Wilkes-Barre, Northumberland, Reading, 



